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1. Introduction: Health and Healthcare in 
Contemporary Capitalism 

The goal of this short book review essay is to discuss 
an ensemble of works that when read together can 
provide a comprehensive introduction to the political 
economy of health and health care, which can 
aid activists, students, and researchers in understand¬ 
ing health care systemically in terms of the operation 
of the capitalist mode of production. We discuss 
the contents of each book to show how each 
compliments on another, moving from broadly 
empirical, to generally analytical, and to the specific 
case of the US. In conclusion, we attempt to develop 
some theses with regards the conceptualization 
of state economic policy and the welfare state in the 
three books in order to encourage more work that 
problematizes how the production and reproduction of 
healthcare is structured institutionally in capitalism, 
even when the system is a single-payer system, 
like that of Canada. 

A poll conducted in 2009 by The New York Times and 
CBS News found that 72% of the US population favor 
the creation of a public plan to extend health insurance 
coverage universally that replaces the existing system. 
Unsurprisingly, many Americans are dissatisfied with 
how health care services are delivered when Canada’s 
system has stood for decades in striking contrast 
compared to the US, having a public structure, 
producing superior health outcomes. For example, 
according to Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development Health Data, total expenditure on 
health care as a percent of gross domestic product in 


the US was 17.7% in 2011. That year, only 11.2% was 
spent in Canada. In US dollars, per capita spending on 
health care in the US was $8,508, and for Canada, 
$4,522. On average, Canadians live slightly longer at 
81 years versus 78.5 years in the US during 2009. 
Finally, of 1,000 live births, 4.9 infants died in Canada, 
whereas in the United States, 6.4 died. The US 
system appears to be less efficient than the Canadian 
one. But how can we understand the contradictions of 
both systems in terms of the profit motive that is the 
overriding imperative of the political economies of both 
countries? 

In other words, how can we understand the political 
economic boundaries for these and related debates 
in health and health care in advanced capitalist 
societies? How have radical political economists dealt 
with these realities, and what are the theories called 
upon to support alternatives to the US system that can 
be improved? Is the Canadian system not without 
its own problems and limitations owing to the social 
relations of capitalism? With respect to major 
contemporary debates in state economic policy in the 
US, the Patient Protection and Affordable Care Act was 
passed in 2010 in the midst of the current economic 
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crisis, and was highly controversial to many in both the 
Left and the Right during the debate leading up to the 
passing of the bill. As a result, passionate discussion, 
as well as social conflict, over whether or not, for 
example, rising costs within the "medical-industrial 
complex" can be brought under more democratic 
control is more than likely to continue in the coming 
years during the current phase of neoliberalism. With 
15% of the US population required to enter health 
“insurance exchanges,” the social, economic, and 
political contradictions plaguing the US healthcare 
system may even intensify. 

These three recent works in the political economy of 
health and health care demonstrate that the problems 
of health care in the US and elsewhere are systemic in 
origin, have to be situated within an understanding of 
capitalism, and therefore can be understood as a 
coherent whole that is therefore amenable to a radical 
change.i And, as we shall argue, there are ways that 
on a theoretical level the treatment of institutions can 
be improved to increase their accuracy as radical 
works that point the way through methods of political 
economy towards alternatives beyond capitalism with 
respect to how the health of nations is reproduced. 

2. The Body Economic: Austerity Kills 

Written accessibly for a non-specialized audience, 
David Stuckler and Sanjay Basu’s The Body 
Economic: Why Austerity Kills: Recessions, Budget 
Battles, and the Politics of Life and Death presents 
and discusses data that they have collected, analyzed, 
and published in scientific journals, with respect to 
the role of "economic" factors, such as income, 
employment status, and access to welfare services, in 
the production and reproduction of the health of 
persons in capitalist society. As they argue, capitalist 
society being highly stratified racially, sexually, and by 
class, health outcomes will be highly influenced 
differently by individual depending on one’s position 
within the social relations of capitalism. The main 
argument that they make is that different state 
economic policy paradigms - either the fiscal austerity 
or activist/fiscal expansionary kinds - effect different 
compositions of health in society. And, they argue that 
austerity not only kills, but makes more difficult a 
recovery from the current crisis. 

The book is composed of eight major chapters, divided 
into three parts, which in turn discuss “history” (chap¬ 
ters one through three), the current crisis (chapters four 
and five), and “resilience” (chapters six through eight). 
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Chapter one, “Tempering the Great Depression,” 
examines the relationship between the New Deal and 
health status in the US. Even though public health and 
sanitation did improve qualitatively during this period, 
suicides increased after the start of the Depression, 
and did not decline until the start of the New Deal in 
1933. They argue that during this particular major 
crisis, increased government spending on welfare, “not 
only helped to avert further economic disaster but were 
statistically correlated to large and lasting public health 
improvements.’^ Chapter two, “The Post-Communist 
Mortality Crisis,” is concerned with "shock therapy" in 
the former Soviet Union, demonstrating that life 
expectancy among working age males fell very 
seriously after privatization started and unemployment 
exploded. Chapter three, “From Miracle to Mirage,” 
centers on the Asian Financial Crisis of 1997, showing 
that infectious disease rose after the crisis began after 
declining for many years during rapid economic 
development. 

Chapter four, “God Bless Iceland,” discusses how 
Iceland handled the current crisis by not decreasing 
social and overall government spending and 
apparently as a result has recovered in terms of 
economic growth. In contrast, chapter five, “Greek 
Tragedy,” argues that the example of Greece 
demonstrates that austerity policies have vicious 
consequences on people’s health and sense of 
well-being. Chapter six, “To Care or Not to Care,” 
focuses on the political economy of the healthcare 
systems of England and the US to show how specific 
corporate interests benefit from privatized health care, 
and work to frustrate public reform and control over 
these systems. Chapter seven, “Returning to Work,” 
discusses the sad relationship between unemployment 
and mental health, and in particular, suicide rates. 
Chapter eight, “A Plague on All Your Houses,” 
discusses the relationships between the sharp 
increase in homelessness after the start of the financial 
and economic crisis of 2008 and their accompanying 
health effects, pointing to how the government policies 
of US and England with regards foreclosures of homes 
differently. In the conclusion, “Healing the Body 
Economic,” Stuckler and Basu argue that “austerity” 
measures - state economic policies that decrease 
social spending to offset budget deficits under 
neoliberal economic theory -- cost lives. And, austerity 
is not only bad for one’s health, but can be correlated 
with a comparative sluggish macroeconomic recovery, 
in the current crisis. 
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With numerous quite poignant individual accounts 
interspersed throughout the book, Stuckler and Basu 
have collected important empirical work that shows 
vividly how the performance of the economy, people’s 
income and employment status are critical to 
determining health status in society, by social class, 
and occupation. Although the book is not empirically 
comprehensive, state economic policy with respect to 
social spending does seem make a significant 
difference on health status when spending increases 
or decreases. And, income inequality, a celebrated 
outcome of neoliberal policy from the perspective of 
mainstream economists, is very bad for the health of 
the working class, and many URPE newsletter 
readers will not be surprised by these and other 
conclusions in this book, although their critique seems 
to assume that the options with respect to the 
economic role of the state available are within the 
bounds of capitalist social relations. From the point of 
view of radical political economics, the account is 
limited with respect to clarification of the specific causal 
linkages at the theoretical level between the health 
outcomes and their related different economic, social, 
and political determinants, and not problematizing 
enough the inherent challenges to maximizing the 
health of nations when capitalist imperatives shape 
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economic reproduction and limit state policy. 


3. Work, Worklessness, and the Political 
Economy of Health: The Reproduction of Health 
Inequalities in Capitalist Welfare States 

The effects of social and economic policy on public 
health in the era of austerity are treated analytically and 
in a comprehensive fashion by Clare Bambra in Work, 
Worklessness and the Political Economy of Health and 
provides one coherent framework by which to relate 
areas normally treated separately into a coherent 
whole with respect to the production and reproduction 
of health, which in capitalism entails how health 
inequalities are maintained. As she explains, “work 
and worklessness are the most important dimensions 
of health and health inequalities and that the effects of 
work and worklessness on health and health 
inequalities are to a large extent mediated by welfare 
state regime” (Bambra 163). As the following flowchart 
from Bambra’s book depicts, individual behavior is set 
within the context of capitalist social relations and 
environmental constraints that overwhelm the range of 
choice that individuals face in their particular class, 
gender, racial, and occupational contexts: 



Intervention point A: 
Macro 


Intervention point B: 
Meso 


Intervention point C: 
Individual 


Figure 1. Bambra’s model of the political economy of health care outcomes in advanced capitalist welfare states. 
Source: Reproduced from Bambra book under review. 
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The book develops this political economic model of 
health inequalities in capitalist social reproduction in 
three stages, from “macro,” to “meso,” to “individual.” 
Starting from the left, and moving towards the right, 
macro-level structural determinants include politics, the 
economy, the state, the organization of work, and the 
labor market. These factors shape the second stage, 
meso-level social determinants of health, which include 
cultural-behavioral factors like diet, alcohol and drug 
use, access to health services, the influence of 
inter-generational social status on health, and 
psychosocial risk factors like feelings of inferiority and 
subordination. Finally, the individual level is what would 
normally be considered exclusively in mainstream 
social science - in particular economics, sociology, and 
even public health - in its rational choice, equilibrium 
framework and their variations - whereby health 
outcomes are determined essentially by individual 
decisions depending on tastes and preferences. 

After the introductory chapter one, chapter two, 
"Welfare State Capitalism and Health," deploys Gosta 
Esping-Andersen’s highly influential concept of "the 
welfare state" as the theoretical frame around which, 
“the parameters of the broad macro political and 
economic context within which work, worklessness, 
and the associated social and health inequalities are 
experienced. ”3 Establishing a four-part periodization - 
"pre-welfare state," "the golden age," "the crisis era," 
and the "current post-Fordist workfare period" - 
Bambra relates population health with the level and 
form of benefits provided differently by "liberal," 
"conservative," and "social democratic" types of 
welfare states to show how health care outcomes are 
as a result differently shaped. Chapter three, "Health 
Hazards and the Physical Work Environment," 
discusses the research on respiratory, muscular, and 
sensory hazards of modern jobs, which shapes current 
trends in public health statistics. The imperatives of 
capitalist production moreover expose workers to 
ergonomic and environmental endangerment, higher 
workplace injury rates and negative health outcomes. 
For example, Bambra documents how hazardous 
chemicals like asbestos, lead, and the coal dust get 
ingested by the global workforce. 

Chapter four, "The Psychosocial Work Environment 
and Risks to Health," considers how the tendency of 
capitalism to use of fixed capital to increase the 
productivity of labor has psychological costs due 
specifically to work intensity, monotony, lack of social 
reciprocity, job control/autonomy, fair, work demands, 
job security, as well as a social contract between 
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co-workers and supervisors .4 For Bambra, the 
Millsian "principle of variation" among welfare state 
models is the extent to which each variety of welfare 
state limits the "toxicity" of the work environment and 
unemployment. This is, of course, related to the 
tendency within capitalism for a “speedup” of the labor 
process, which has accompanied the information 
technology revolution and increased competitive 
pressures in the era of so-called “globalization.” 

Chapters five, "Recession, Unemployment, and 
Health,” and six, "Health Related Worklessness," 
focuses on relationships between unemployment 
during recessions with health status, with chapter six 
focuses on occupational health and safety standards. 
Bambra concludes that, “there is still too much focus 
on the individual worker, who must adapt to or cope 
with the hazardous working conditions, rather than the 
employer being required to redesign the production 
process. ”5 Chapter seven, “Work, Health, and 
Welfare Interventions,” discusses evidence with 
respect to the effectiveness of welfare policy with 
respect to employment and unemployment and the 
associated health inequalities that accompany them. 
The concluding chapter provides a useful summary 
that synthesizes the different elements and factors 
discussed in the previous chapters to produce the 
comprehensive model that was mentioned at the start 
of this section. 

It is impossible to give full justice to the analytical 
sophistication of the model developed in this book. 
There is no doubt that while Bambra wishes to show 
how different cases of capitalism, differentiated by their 
form of welfare state provision, affect different 
paradigms of health status and inequalities, health care 
is always subject to limitation and contradiction in 
any capitalist society. The next section shall discuss 
another contribution towards understanding health 
care historically by situating in particular the 
US system in terms of stages of capitalist develop¬ 
ment, and in the conclusion raise some questions 
about the challenges involved when utilizing theories 
of comparative political economy to understand 
difference or variation among advanced capitalist 
societies. 

4. To Live and Die in America: The "Medical- 
Industrial Complex" in the United States 

Robert Chernomas and Ian Hudson’s book focuses on 
the US case in particular and contains a strong 
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economic dimension when explaining the operation of 
healthcare’s reproduction in terms of capitalism’s laws 
of motion. To Live and Die in America: Class, Power, 
Health and Healthcare uses Marxist political economy 
in particular to contextualize the relationships between 
individual health within the range of social and 
environmental determinants of health to demonstrate 
how the production of healthcare in the US occurs 
within and reinforces capitalist development, in which 
profits are the driver of the system. In doing so, 
neoclassical rational choice, and institutionalist 
countervailing power approaches are critiqued and 
rejected in favor of an alternative. Chernomas and 
Hudson show how political economy can capture 
contradictions in the production of health and health¬ 
care in terms of capitalism's inherent conflict between 
use and exchange value in terms of stages of 
development of this mode of production from its 
19th century consolidation to the present stage of 
neoliberalism. 

Chapter one, "Class, Power, Health, and Healthcare," 
introduces what are the three major schools of thought 
in theories of health outcomes, which are: (1). the "bio¬ 
medical" approach, which focuses on technology 
argues that practical developments in medical science 
raises health status automatically; (2). the "lifestyle 
choices" approach, which emphasizes individual 
decisions and how their tastes, preferences, and 
access to information results in the aggregate health 
outcomes; and (3). the "political economy" approach, 
which considers, “the way in which the economy 
operates, an individual’s place in it, and in the social 
and political systems that go with it, have a strong 
influence on health outcomes. Of particular 
importance, in our view, are the power relationships 
that exist in a society... [But] this is not to suggest that 
the biomedical and behavioral approaches are entirely 
incorrect. Rather, by placing biomedical and behavioral 
factors in their larger context, the political economy 
approach allows for a more complete explanation for 
human health.”e Chapter two, "The Medical Miracle?," 
challenges the argument that developments in the 19th 
century around the "epidemiological transition" enabled 
the eradication of infectious disease, allowing people to 
grow old enough to become vulnerable to the risk of 
cancer and heart disease. Chernomas and Hudson 
argue that infectious diseases have not gone away 
completely, and, the rise of new kinds of disease needs 
to be situated in terms of the evolution of and crisis 
tendencies in capitalist development. As a result, 
neither the biomedical nor the lifestyle approach are 
not adequate for explaining the rise of chronic sickness 
in a comprehensive and historical fashion. 
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To that end, chapter three, "To Live and Die in 19th 
Century America: A Class Based Explanation of the 
Rise and Fall of Infectious Disease," presents a novel 
theory that explains how the real improvements 
associated with the epidemiological transition did 
occur. Chernomas and Hudson argue that the working 
class was subjected to working conditions and poor 
sanitation where they lived so that workers of that era 
had physical constitutions that were particularly prone 
to infectious disease. Through class struggle at the 
point of production, public health as a set of policies 
and an academic discipline emerged and the 
improvement of working conditions and hence the 
quality of social reproduction was qualitatively 
improved in the US. Chapter four, "Death in Our Times: 
The Exceptional Class Context for Chronic Disease in 
America," continues their historical account of the 
changes in health and health care in capitalist 
development into the 20th century, characterized by 
the increasing use of fixed capital and mechanization 
in order to offset higher wage demands by workers. 
This led to the increased use of chemicals in 
production, whereby a new kind of physical 
constitution of workers was formed, one prone to forms 
of chronic disease, like cancer and heart disease. 

Chapter five, "The Political Economy of US Health 
Care: The Medical Industrial Complex," discusses the 
role of the major for-profit industries involved in 
providing so-called non-profit hospitals with the inputs 
required to reproduce health services. Insurance is tied 
to financial markets, and along with pharmaceuticals, 
medical equipment, and the American Medical 
Association together comprise this institutional 
network. Their lobbyists are paid to resist single-payer 
health care initiatives, supporting their collective ability 
to charge more for health services than in other 
nations. Most challenging for mainstream economics 
and its advocates for the privatization of healthcare is 
that health costs in the US has had a tendency grow 
more rapidly than in Canada, and, that much of the 
additional cost goes towards administrative and other 
unproductive activities required to circulate health care 
services. To reduce infectious and chronic disease in 
the US, chapter six, "Three Easy Lessons," proposes 
that: (1). tax and income transfers, labor market policy, 
and universal public services be reformed; 
(2). increase the regulatory capacity of government 
agencies that monitor the range of health relevant 
areas such as the workplace, the environment, and so 
on; and (3). install a public, tax-funded, universal 
system of health insurance and reduce for-profit 
ownership of health care services on the level of 
production. page 6 www.urpe.org 
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5. Conclusions: Roles of Political Economy in 
Health and Healthcare Struggles 

These books complement one another remarkably 
well, and together would comprise an excellent 
introduction to the political economy of health and 
healthcare for progressive and radical activists and 
students for individual and group study, as well as in 
the classroom. They demonstrate that it is impossible 
to understand health and healthcare apart from the 
nature and structure of the capitalist system, which 
determines who lives and who dies in the stratified 
fashion that is symmetric with a gendered and 
racialized class structure. The first book is less radical 
in its implications, but contains a wealth of empirical 
research that is useful for radical political economists 
who want to understand health critically in terms of the 
limits of capitalism. The second and third books are 
firmly radical in their political implications and motives 
in the sense that while there is acknowledgement that 
health status can be more or less better considering 
the particular “variety of capitalism” under view. But, 
the social relations of capitalism through the operation 
of the law of value nevertheless frustrates a truly 
rational health policy that is built from egalitarian 
principles. In this respect, from the perspective of the 
academic literature in radical political economics, some 
issues can be raised concerning the adequacy of the 
common treatment of state economic policy and the 
concept of the “welfare state” when Esping-Andersen’s 
comparative framework is assumed. These brief 
concluding comments are raised in a comradely spirit 
with the aim of encouraging further work by radicals on 
theorizing matters relating to institutions more 
rigorously, given that there are firmly radical 
alternatives to Esping-Andersen’s enormously popular 
work. 

Theorizing institutional structures has always been a 
serious and difficult challenge for radical political 
economists. This issue arises directly when the nature 
and structure of the US healthcare system is criticized 
in terms of other systems of welfare provision, such as 
that of Canada. The problem with adopting Esping- 
Andersen’s framework when comparing different forms 
of capitalism is that these Weberian typologies are 
designed politically to emphasize in the main that 
advanced capitalism has a considerable amount of 
institutional capacity to support a generous amount of 
"decommodification" - non-market alternatives to the 
labor market’s allocation of worker income - which as 
a result, a radical transformation of society is not 
warranted. Instead, improvements in the form of 
capitalism should be sought after, and if this is done 
successfully, then the outcomes associated with 
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socialism can be produced within capitalism. Radicals 
working specifically on the role of institutions in 
advanced capitalist societies like Greg Albo and Travis 
Fast, have argued in their critiques of Esping- 
Andersen’s and other “varieties of capitalism” 
applications that social democratic nations face higher 
structural unemployment, a common characteristic in 
most of the advanced capitalist world, in addition to an 
overall slowdown in economic growth since the start of 
neoliberalism in 1982, due to the penetration of 
capitalist imperatives whose global character has 
become very difficult to resist.7 

National and regional differences do exist, and matter 
a great deal, the latter point being painfully the case 
when the health care systems of Canada and the US 
are compared. But in an era of intensified global 
competition, the role of financial markets and even 
pension funds within, for example, the Nordic countries 
has been transforming class struggle against the favor 
of the working class in these countries, despite having 
very high trade union density rates. Therefore a grasp 
of the different institutional experiences of capitalism 
must be supported by a theory of welfare state 
structures that is blended with theories of the 
dynamics of capital accumulation so that “states” and 
“markets” are treated together, with equal rigor, so that 
the Canadian system can also be problematized as 
well. 

With healthcare beginning to approach 20% of the US 
economy, increased attention to healthcare, which 
contain highly complex public and private institutional 
relationships, is needed. It is not unknown to many 
radical political economists that Canada’s health 
system is experiencing creeping privatization, which is 
related to how the world market, structured by the 
imperatives of capitalism in the neoliberal form does 
manifest in the Canadian national context. Indirectly, 
this entails that the more fundamental criteria by which 
capitalists evaluate institutions is not only in terms of 
economic “efficiency,” but more importantly profit. On 
the level of contesting the economic role of the state in 
the current crisis, theoretical alternatives to Weberian 
typologies that imply logically social democratic 
solutions are critical for formulating and pursuing 
policies whose political content and strategic 
implications are as clear as possible in terms of 
whether they are radical or non-radical. We hope that 
developments in the comparative political economy of 
health care institutions from a radical perspective will 
continue as the contradictions of neoliberalism unfold 
in what some have called what could be an era of 
"permanent austerity." 
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Real World Macro, 31 st ed. 

ISBN: 978-1-939402-12-7, List price: $34.95 


Real World Micro and Macro 
can spice up your courses 
and lead students to ask the 
type of questions they 
should be asking. 

—DAVID COLANDER, 
Middlebury College 
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ISBN: 978-1-939402-13-4, List Price: $34.95 


Browse our full catalog: dollarsandsense.org/bookstore.html 
Order exam copies: dollarsandsense.org/examcopies.html 
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Working USA: 

The Journal of Labor and Society 


On March 6 I sent out a note to the URPE list 
serve about the offer by the journal WorkingUSA to 
URPE members for a free year of the magazine 
electronically on-line, with instructions on how to 
access it. Knowing that because many URPE 
members like myself are overextended and so it often 
takes 2 or 3 reminder notices before one looks into 
something new that one wants to investigate, I planned 
to write a brief “book review” of this year’s first issue of 
the journal for this newsletter as such a reminder of this 
offer, and further motivation to follow up on it. 

As it turned out in this Panglossian world we 
live in, the March issue of WorkingUSA opens with a 
brief summary of all its articles, exactly what I had in 
mind to write to further motivate taking a look at the 
journal. I think the descriptions will motivate (that is the 
intention) a number of URPE members to check out 
some of the pieces. 

Before reproducing the precises, I will make 
two short points to underline the need for radicals today 
in general, and URPE members in particular, to pay 
more attention to (along with other things) the labor 
process and its multi-dimensional effects on the people 
engaged in it. 

Frist, very briefly, I will assert that after 
significant attention to the labor process in the 1970s 
including by a number of well-known URPE figures, the 
left in general and URPE in particular (with noteworthy 
exceptions, of course) dramatically decreased its 
attention to the effects of the labor process beyond the 
two frontline issues of decreasing or stagnating real 
wages and sharply increasing inequality. 

But even more important for what we need to 
do today, working conditions in the US have continually 
deteriorated for 35 to 40 years in multiple dimensions, 
starting with but going beyond the two commonly 
mentioned by left macroeconomists, reduced relative 
real pay (and absolute real pay for the bottom of the 
income distribution) and increased inequality; reduced 
job security, reduced safety in the workplace, reduced 
retirement and health benefits (which in the US have 
been extensively though not exclusively tied to 
employment), reduced possibilities to organize, 
recently increased prolonged unemployment (on top of 


a significantly decreasing labor market participation 
rate that masks actually much greater increases 
in unemployment ) and in particular the much 
discussed difficulty to get entry jobs for people in their 
late teens and through their twenties, a dramatic 
weakening of the weak-to-begin-with safety net 
(welfare, unemployment protection, etc, and other 
aspects). This dramatic deterioration of the condition 
of the working class has in turn led to a deep social 
transformation in the way Americans view our country, 
the extent of which is only beginning to be understood 
by the left. Several polls now regularly show the 
discontent with our capitalist system the highest it has 
been since the Great Depression, with some polls 
(eg, Pew) showing about as many favoring “socialism” 
(which of course means different things to different 
respondents) over capitalism as the other way around. 
Similarly, about 50 percent of the population (both 
young and old) believe the current young generation 
will not live as well materially as their parents (hence 
the end of over 200 years of “the American Dream”). 
Because the government and the news media continue 
to move to the right (not only is Obama far to the right 
of middle-of-the-road liberal Jimmy Carter, but NPR 
today is far to the right of middle-of-the-road NPR in 
the 1970s or even 1980s), too many on the 
left take that to indicate a broad conservative 
population and from that the impossibility of any 
changes other than minor rearguard actions against an 
ever more successful right. To the contrary, when a 
nation stops believing in itself as just and fair, thorough 
change becomes inevitable (though not necessarily 
imminent, and definitely not imminent in the current 
situation of the absence of any broad and powerful 
organization committed to acting in the interests of the 
discontented). All this argues for increased attention to 
the labor process and its effects on people, as the 
driver of the continually deepening discontent with the 
status quo that history indicates will eventually give rise 
to its own organizational expression. 

Simple instructions for free access to the 
journal were included in my March 6 note to our list 
serve. If you do not have that note, please contact me 
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at al@economoics.utah.edu and I will send them to 
you. 

To the precises! 

Al Campbell, University of Utah 

********************************************************* 

The Downward March of Labor Halted? The Crisis 
of Neoliberal Capitalism and the 
Remaking of Working Classes 

by Ingo Schmidt 

The first essay, by Ingo Schmidt, examines the impact 
of the riots, protests, and strikes in the aftermath of the 
European financial crisis on the labor movements 
through assessing the decline and renewal of 
traditional working class organizations in the 
Euro-zone. Drawing on Beverly Silver's Forces of 
Labor, Schmidt examines how technological and 
organization reorganization and relocations from the 
1980s to the present weakened workers' bargaining 
power and political representation and frayed the social 
fabric crucial for the reproduction of class identities 
even in a period of institutionalized class conflict 
through traditional labor organizations. The analysis of 
the remaking of working classes points at fragmented 
articulations of discontent, which also include the rise 
of right-wing populism, as parts of a learning process 
that might eventually lead to the constitution of classes 
as collective agents of change. Using E. P. Thompson's 
interpretation of the “original making” of working 
classes, Schmidt extends his focus on England 
to the broader European sphere and the consideration 
of workers' responses to economic crises. Theoretical 
guidance for these last two aspects comes from Rosa 
Luxemburg's economic and political writings. 

Re-Imagining Capital, Labor, and the State 
in the Coalfields of Eastern India 

by Arup Kumar Sen 

Next, Arup Kumar Sen applies an analytical develop¬ 
ment of capitalism in the coalfields of Eastern India 
through adopting Karl Marx's theoretical framework 
drawn from Capital. Through applying an analysis 
rooted in historical and geographic space, Sen 
examines the applicability of Marx's theoretical 
arguments from the nineteenth century to the present. 
The essay examines the validity of transforming Marx's 
theoretical formulation in Capital into a “supra- 
historical theory.” Sen argues that Marx used 
England as the chief illustration in the development of 
his theoretical ideas in Capital, which was not followed 
by other nations. 
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Wang Bing's Cinema: 

Shared Spaces of Labour 

by Elena Pollacchi 

This article argues that, since the early 1990s, 
independent Chinese filmmakers have dealt with 
representations of labor to investigate China's rapid 
transformation. The increasing awareness of the 
limits of cinematic representations to tackle the 
contradictions of the Chinese system has led to more 
challenging approaches, with Wang Bing's cinema 
among the most effective. Adopting a multidisciplinary 
perspective, the article focuses on Wang Bing's work 
and discusses it as “cinema of labor” which has been 
at play in his work since his long documentary Tiexi qu 
(2001), on the dismantling of a huge industrial area in 
the northern region of Liaoning. Furthermore, for over 
a decade, Wang Bing has revitalized the concept of 
cinema as a tool of investigation and social 
intervention. With his most recent San zimei/Three 
Sisters (2012), the article goes on to argue, Wang Bing 
has further gone beyond any ethnographic recording 
of daily labor in this remote rural area of Yunnan 
province. 

“Welcome to the Border”: 

National Geographic's Border Wars and the 
Naturalization of Border Militarization 

by Noam Dorr, Emine Fidan Elcioglu, 
and Lindsey Gaydos 

This article argues that National Geographic's highly 
rated television series Border Wars bestows border 
enforcement with a “natural” quality, and precludes any 
discussion of alternatives to border build up. There is 
no actual war, but the show frames federal agents as 
soldiers and their enforcement practices as soldiering. 
As such, escalation of border enforcement is portrayed 
as a fatalistic necessity in confronting a guerrilla-like 
enemy. Furthermore, when the show does depict 
actual encounters with crossers, it oversimplifies the 
context and moral implications of the latter's stories. 
Finally, the article goes on argue: Border Wars fixes 
the viewer's gaze on objects—particularly illicit ones— 
and evades a discussion of the social processes 
hidden behind those objects. Thus, Border Wars 
essentializes cross-border flows and justifies border 
enforcement, a position which the article challenges. 
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French Documentary Perspectives on 
the Collective Politics of the Atlantic 
Shipyards, a Global Workplace 

by A udrey Evrard 

Focusing on three French documentaries filmed at 
French shipyards—Le dernier navire (2000), Les 
prolos (2002), and Un monde moderne (2005)—this 
article addresses the impact of subcontracting on labor 
collective organization and on the aesthetic of socially 
and politically committed documentary cinema. 
Drawing from recent research conducted by French 
sociologists of labor and film analysis, it approaches 
the films as a coherent corpus that manifests the 
erosion of twentieth century working class struggles, 
discourses, bodies, and sites but, most importantly, as 
a corpus that empowers early twenty-first century 
migrant subcontracted labor, a category of workers 
typically lacking political representation and legal 
protections. Furthermore, Michel De Certeau's 
concepts of strategy and tactics provide a useful model 
to assess the changing nature of collective politics in 
the globalized workplace, from the power struggles of 
clearly identified classes during the twentieth 
century to the tactical re-assemblage of labor 
trajectories in the context of intensified economic 
globalization. 

Cinematic Tropes of Migration: Cruise and Train 
Ride in Contemporary China 

by Yifen T. Beus 

This article examines in the films Up the Yangtze 
(2007) and Last Train Home (2009) how Chinese 
Canadian filmmakers Yung Chang and Lixin Fan 
framed migrant issues, and utilize the cruise ship and 
the train in documenting China's migrant workers' labor 
and relative immobility. It argues that Chang and Fan 
foreground the human subjects in their films as 
marginalized, forgotten, and ignored masses against 
a highly territorialized economic landscape in 
contemporary China, an irony resulting from the 
so-called “socialist market economy” that replaced the 
used-to-be egalitarian communist model. The author 
argues that the filmmakers' cinematography projects 
the train and the ship as means to mobilize human 
resources horizontally between the rural and the urban 
areas, but they failed thus far, within China's 
current economic structure and social hierarchy, to 
provide the migrant workers mobility to move upward 
and escape their stigmatized caste. 


Commentary 

The Trouble with “Solution-Driven Unionism”: 
Labor's Crisis of Ideas and the Promise of 
Economic Democracy 

by Costas Panayotakis 

In the commentary, Costas Panayotakis seeks to apply 
a national union convention to understanding the 
decline of the American labor movement. As a 
participant observer at the American Federation of 
Teachers convention, he argues that American labor 
unions face a crisis of ideas and that the revitalization 
of the American labor movement requires a critical 
analysis of the undemocratic nature of the capitalist 
system. 

Review Essay 

Lenny Moss Mystery Series 

by Helena Worthen 

The review essay, by Helena Worthen, is a broad¬ 
ranging examination of Tim Sheard's Lenny Moss 
mystery series that has gained recognition as the 
quintessential prominence for regenerating the 
proletarian/working class novel in the contemporary 
era. The reader is exposed to a refreshing worker's 
perspective on medical care that is not an extension of 
the public relations of for-profit health corporations. 
According to Worthen, the Lenny Moss mystery series 
portrays the work process through the perspective of a 
maintenance worker and union steward, who is the 
“guy you want to have around when things start to get 
complicated.” ♦ 


URPE Newsletter: Content Wanted 

The URPE newsletter is accepting submissions on 
an ongoing basis to be published in its quarterly 
print newsletter. Short articles, abstracts, reviews, 
etc. related to radical political economy or 
progressive organizing/ activism will all be 
considered for print. 

Please send all submissions 
electronically to Frances Boyes at 
franceskboyes@gmail.com. 

All submissions are subject to 
approval before printing. 
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Book Review 


Economics of The 1%: How Mainstream 
Economics Serves the Rich, Obscures Reality 
and Distorts Policy 

by John F. Weeks, Anthem Press, 2014 (Paperback). 

Reviewed by 

Cyrus Bina 

Author of most recently A Prelude to the Foundation of 
Political Economy: Oil, War, and Global Polity (2013) 

Voltaire (1694-1778), a well-known social critic and 
philosopher of the eighteenth century, who reportedly 
had also a cordial meeting with Adam Smith (1723- 
1790), once said “I have never made but one prayer to 
God, a very short one: ‘O Lord! make my enemies 
ridiculous.’ And God granted it.” John Weeks has a 
fortune of devoting nearly fifty years of his life to 
observe, inhale, and witness the absurdity of 
mainstream economics in our textbooks - from 
freshman to Ph.D. - and in public policy in practice. 
Thus, he is the de facto witness extraordinaire in this 
business. In my mind, the subject of John Weeks’s 
book, Economists of The 1%, is even more pitiful than 
the nagging pre-modern themes in Voltaire’s age. 

Yet John Weeks (by no means a stranger to the URPE 
community) is more blessed than Voltaire ever was in 
the view of the fact that the mainstream economics 
(and mainstream economists) is the subject of self¬ 
indictment by everyday life. Today the toxic ideology of 
mainstream theory is observable by naked eye just like 
the detection of “toxic assets” in Wall Street and the 
splendid swindle that has now taken us on the brink of 
Great Depression since 2007. But John Weeks is 
revealing a larger story, the story of fakery by 
“respectable” economists who appoint themselves to 
the task of perpetuating a fairytale model of economy 
and stripping the public of intellectual understanding 
before hitting them in the wallet en masse. He informs 
us in plain non-technical language that preachers of 
the mainstream economics, in the classroom or in Wall 
Street, are faking of the facts and masquerading rather 
shamelessly in the name of science. Weeks tells us 
that the mainstream economic ideology is hell-bent on 
promoting confusion in the interest the 1%, and that in 
the lexicon of absurd “free” or “freedom” denotes free 
to fake. 


Finally, in this easy to read and easy to understand 
book, John Weeks - the economist of the 99% - 
carefully deciphers the secret behind all these 
fraudulent claims by mainstream (neoclassical) 
economics. In Economics of the 1%, he shows rather 
vividly why should we take control of our economics 
education in order to recognize the difference between 
the real and fake, particularly “fakonomics,” dished out 
and bulletproofed by peddlers of polarization and 
captains of economic upheaval in our society and our 
classrooms. I thus recommend this book at the highest 
possible level to all who wonder just how the apologists 
of the 1%, known as mainstream economists, could get 
away by faking the reality of production of wealth under 
capitalism; and by producing bullshit within the 
academy and across the society—an intent (see H.G. 
Frankfurt, On Bullshit, 2005) to misrepresent what 
these economists up to rather than misrepresenting the 
truth, as truth has no place in their lexicon (see my 
Oil: A Time Machine, second edition, 2012, Ch. 14). 


URPE Blogspot 

The following pieces are taken directly from 
the blog at urpe.wordpress.com 


Radical and Heterodox Economics 

(by Matias Vernengo) 

Posted on May 7, 2014 

Radical economics, the term as much as the theories 
behind it, is fundamentally a phenomenon of the 1960s 
and the academia in the United States, intrinsically tied 
to the upheavals of that transformative decade, in 
particular the Civil Rights movement and the war in 
Vietnam. The Union for Radical Political Economics 
(URPE) was the result of that boom in interest for 
alternative approaches to the mainstream. I don’t 
intend to write a history of URPE, in this brief post, but 
I want to contrast Radical Economics with the term 
Heterodox Economics, which has gained traction more 
recently (see Ngram viewer figure at urpe.wordpress.com). 

Interestingly enough, as much as the 1960s in the US 
in many ways completed the unfinished project of the 
New Deal, with civil rights legislation, a significant 
increase of health coverage with the Medicare/ 
Medicaid programs, and the so-called War on Poverty,* 
the decade also saw the final onslaught of the Radical 
Keynesians in Cambridge (the UK one) on the 
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neoclassical theoretical construct with Sraffa’s little 
monograph and the Capital Controversies. While the 
Keynesian Revolution of the 1930s suggested that 
unemployment equilibrium was possible and the 
economic system tended to fluctuate around 
suboptimal normal positions (showing that the natural 
rate of interest which equilibrated investment to full 
employment savings should be abandoned), the 
Capital Controversies provided the theoretical 
foundation for Keynes’ views by showing that it is truly 
impossible to obtain a univocal rate of interest related 
to the intensity of the use of capital. 

In other words, while Keynes showed in the 1930s 
that employment was demand determined, and 
permanently high levels of unemployment in the 
absence of government intervention were possible, 
Sraffa showed that the remuneration of capital cannot 
be attributed to its marginal productivity [interest 
rates, capital remuneration were not linked with the 
productivity, intensity with which capital is used], and 
that it was open to the social and historical elements 
that are associated with the determination of the 
monetary rate of interest. Lower remuneration of 
capital (lower interest rates) and higher for labor 
depended on class struggle, as the old classical 
political economists and Marx had suggested, and all 
the social and historical circumstances that allow 
for that to happen. Samuelson, the doyen of the 
neoclassical establishment, accepted in a famous 
paper that Sraffa was correct (see here; subscription 
required). 

The backlash against the Radical changes of the 
1960s was as strong as it could be. Not only a strong 
Conservative movement developed, but by the 1980s 
they were entrenched in power (in fact, it was in the 
US and in many other countries a bi-partisan 
movement, with conservative Democrats being as 
common as anti-Keynesian Labour politicians in the 
UK, or conservative Socialists in countries like France 
and Spain, and in many developing countries too, like 
Cardoso in Brazil or the turn of Congress Party in India 
to neoliberal policies by the 1990s), and trying to roll 
back the reforms of the New Deal Era. 

Contrary to what most people think the economics 
profession also changed significantly starting in the 
1970s, as a result of the victory of Radical Economics 
in the 1960s. The conventional model that presumed 
that a long-term equilibrium with a uniform rate of profit 
and a natural rate of interest was established in 
perfect competition, was abandoned in favor of the 
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intertemporal model, invented in the 1930s and used in 
General Equilibrium models (e.g. Arrow-Debreu), 
which was only peripheral up to that point. In this 
model, since there is no single capital good, but 
several, it was thought that the problems of the capital 
debates were sidestepped [they weren’t, but that’s for 
another more technical post to explain]. 

It was at that moment that the profession moved away 
from the fragile compromise between Keynesian 
policies, and neoclassical microeconomic foundations, 
and moved simply back to its flawed neoclassical 
underpinnings. Economists could sing the praises of 
the self-adjusting qualities of the free market even if 
the intertemporal General Equilibrium only argued that 
short-run equilibrium prices existed, and could not 
logically guarantee that markets did indeed provide for 
full utilization of resources (efficiency of sorts). It was 
the return of Vulgar Economics, the defense of the 
status quo on the basis of disguised ideology. 
New Classicals, Real Business Cycle authors, New 
Keynesians [a strange misnomer, that I’ll discuss in 
another post], and the more conservative Supply- 
Siders are the flip side in economics of the 
Conservative movement in politics. 

From a sociological point of view that is when the 
Radicals in the profession were expelled, and had to 
create their new journals in order to publish (e.g. the 
Cambridge Journal of Economics, the Journal of Post 
Keynesian Economics, etc.), and when the traditional 
pluralistic stance that had allowed for token Radicals 
in mainstream economic departments was abandoned 
and Radicals started to be squeezed out. The term 
heterodox economics became increasingly popular 
after that, in part to accommodate the various groups 
of dissenters that the mainstream unwelcomed (e.g. 
Institutionalists, Marxists, Post Keynesians, Sraffians, 
and even, if somewhat surprisingly since they are 
neoclassical, Austrians; this leads to the confusion in 
many quarters that equate Austrians with heterodox 
groups). 

In many respects the term Heterodox, which became 
more popular than Radical Economics (see graph) by 
the 2000s, is a defensive term, which conveys a front 
of groups that in a not necessarily coherent fashion 
criticize the Vulgar Economics that become the 
dominant approach in the profession [for a tentative 
approach to provide coherence to the notion of 
heterodox economics go here]. On the other hand, 
Radical Economics was the term associated to the 
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completion of the Keynesian Revolution, and to the 
clear dismissal of the incoherent neoclassical 
approach, rebuilding economics’ theoretical edifice on 
the foundations of the old classical political economy 
authors. 

The term Radical harks back to the 19th century British 
[Ricardo was a Radical, by the way] and later French 
chartist movements that wanted to expand political 
participation and develop democratic institutions. In 
that sense, the term Radical Economics adds 
coherence to a group that suggests that class conflict 
and the historical and institutional forces that 
circumscribe particular distributive regimes [say, for 
example, the revived Gilded Age in which we live, were 
union power is eroded, and financial interests are well- 
organized] cannot be well understood by the 
neoclassical notion that distribution results simply from 
market interaction, i.e. wages are low and profits are 
high because workers are not in demand and/or not 
productive, in contrast to capital. 

Radicals are for an alternative way about thinking the 
economy, which correctly points out that markets do 
not, other than by mere chance, produce efficient 
outcomes, and certainly they do NOT lead to fair 
income distribution. And like the old Radicals of 
the 19th century, the suggestion is that the same 
participatory democratization of the political arena 
should take place in the economic field. It is a return to 
the kind of social science that is compatible with the 
economic gains made during the so-called Golden Age 
of Capitalism, between the New Deal and the 1960s, or 
between the Keynesian Revolution and the Capital 
Debates. Radical Economics is simply better science 
for more rational policymaking, and for a more humane 
and civilized society. 

* The period from the New Deal and the recovery from 
the Great Depression to the rise of Conservatism is 
known as the Golden Age of Capitalism (or Les Trente 
Glorieuses-The Glorious Thirty-referring to the thirty 
years from 1945 to 1975 by the French). Not only the 
Welfare State developed in advanced economies, but 
in the periphery decolonization and rapid growth 
allowed for catching up with the advanced economies. 

Piketty and Marx 

(by Julio Huato) 

Posted on May 7, 2014 

In a recent interview to Isaac Chotiner from the New 
Republic, Thomas Piketty makes interesting remarks 
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about the relation between his work and Marx’s 
writings, Capital in particular: 

TP: I never managed really to read it. I mean I don’t 
know if you’ve tried to read it. Have you tried? 

1C: Some of his essays, but not the economics work. 
TP: The Communist Manifesto of 1848 is a short and 
strong piece. Das Kapital, I think, is very difficult to read 
and for me it was not very influential. 

1C: Because your book, obviously with the title, it 
seemed like you were tipping your hat to him in some 
ways. 

TP: No not at all, not at all! The big difference is that my 
book is a book about the history of capital. In the books 
of Marx there’s no data. 

I did wonder about the title, “Capital,” phrases that echo 
Marx’s famous “le mort saisit le vif” (quoted by him in 
French in his German original), “The tradition of all 
dead generations weighs like a nightmare on the 
brains of the living” (in Marx’s pamphlet on the French 
18th Brumaire), the allusion (though in an entirely 
different context and with a different conceptual 
meaning) to the “metamorphosis of capital,” etc. So, 
apparently, all that came to Piketty indirectly, since he 
just couldn’t get over the difficulties of reading Marx’s 
radical critique of political economy. 

Oh well, in all fairness, Marx did warn readers that his 
Capital was no easy read, “no royal road to science,” “if 
the essence of things coincided with their appearance, 
science would be superfluous,” etc. But I am taking 
Piketty’s answers as off-the-cuff remarks by a guy 
overwhelmed by sudden attention, not necessarily 
undeserved. Piketty’s work has much merit, and the 
timing is just right, so his apparent disregard for Marx’s 
massively important work cannot take this away. But, 
said with all due respect, Piketty is no Marx. 

In fact, lack of data was common to political economy 
and economics works at least until Piketty’s heroe 
Simon Kuznets’ work. We can say the same or worse 
about Smith or Ricardo or Mill or the founders of the 
“marginal” school. The data Kuznets, Mitchell, Burns, 
etc. developed, and even the “large” databases we 
now have (including Piketty’s and collaborators) are 
still almost entirely “observational” (let alone self- 
reported) data that does not speak for itself. 

Almost heroic structure has to be imposed on 
“observational” (as opposed to “experimental”) data to 
torture and make it confess, and that structure is a 
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hypothetical edifice with serious limitations, if you 
pause and reflect about the underpinnings of 
probability theory and inferential statistics. I am 
tempted, at this point, to respond to Piketty’s dissing 
(in his Capital) of theoretical models seemingly without 
direct empirical reference, but I will keep that for latter. 

In spite of the limitations Marx faced in his time, he did 
scrutinize every statistical table that ever got in his 
hands, squeezed the English official “blue books” with 
copious details on factory life, as well as technical and 
accounting data his friend Engels collected on his own 
factory. Marx admired greatly William Petty and any 
other predecessor who compiled useful statistics, and 
made use of mathematics for empirical or theoretical 
purposes, and — isn’t it obvious? — the man was 
capable of extracting more information from small 
samples and casual observations (yes, including the 
works of the great classics and the “fiction” writers of 
his time, something that also made me suspect of 
Karl’s influence on Thomas’ work) than any Google 
data-mining algorithm ever known. All this is, of course, 
of biographical importance, but not very relevant to our 
understanding of capital before and after. In the latter 
inquiry, Marx and Piketty should be viewed as 
“complementary” (not “substitute”) goods. 

I have much more to say about Piketty’s Capital, its 
merits and demerits, but I will reserve that for a future 
entry. 

* This post was originally published in Julio Huato’s 
blog. 

UPDATE: John Judis (from the New Republic) says 
that Piketty has, of course, read Marx. He’s just pulling 
the leg of naive Americans who get scared at the 
casual mention of Marx. Who knows? But Piketty 
doesn’t strike me as the sarcastic type. I’d discount 
things this way if they came from, say, Robert Solow, 
who famously quipped: “Everything reminds Milton 
Friedman of the money supply. Everything reminds me 
of sex, but I try to keep it out of my papers.” But it is not 
impossible that Piketty is joking.♦ 


Announcements 


Job Search Announcement 

for the Position of Managing Editor of the 
Review of Radical Political Economics 

The Managing Editor of the Review of Radical 
Political Economics is responsible for coordinating 
all tasks necessary in the review of manuscripts 
through to their publication, and management of a 
30-person editorial board for a journal published four 
times a year. The skills necessary for this job include 
familiarity with radical political economics; being a clear 
communicator with editorial board members, authors, 
and our publisher, Sage Publications; an ability to 
coordinate the work flow of the review and production 
process; the capacity to maintain the journal’s financial 
records; computer literacy; and the facility for working 
closely with the URPE National Office Coordinator on 
financial and subscriber matters. This is a year-round 
part-time professional appointment with commensurate 
compensation and benefits. A Masters degree or 
higher in a related field is preferred in addition to 
administrative experience. An electronic CV, a 
statement of interest indicating how the applicant’s 
background and experience make them a good 
candidate for the job of Managing Editor of the RRPE, 
and 3 letters of reference that directly pertain to this 
job’s responsibilities are due to Hazel Dayton Gunn, 
Managing Editor (hg18@cornell.edu), no later than 
November 1, 2014. Successful candidates will be 
interviewed at the Boston ASSAs, January 2, 2015. 

RRPE Editorial Board Elections 

Elections to the editorial board of the Review of 
Radical Political Economics will take place in 
July/August. Members serve three-year terms. In 
addition to reviewing about 14 manuscripts a 
year,members contribute time and effort conducting the 
business of the journal. If you are interested in 
working as part of the RRPE's editorial board, please 
contact the managing editor, Hazel Dayton Gunn 
(hgl 8@cornell.edu). Election statements of not more 
than 175 words are due to the managing editor no later 
than June 1, 2014; they will be posted on the 
URPE/RRPE Website and sent out with the mail 
ballots. You must be a member of URPE to stand for 
election. Serving on the editorial board is an important 
way to contribute to URPE. 
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Thanks to Retiring 
Editorial Board Members 



Three members of the Review of Radical Political 
Economics editorial board have decided not to stand for re- 
election this year. Bruce Pietrykowski has served on the board 
for 18 years, and is the proud recipient of the coveted Golden 
Pencil award. His expertise in labor and his understated humor 
will be sorely missed. Minqi Li joined the board in 2009 and has 
fulfilled his duties in a conscientious and timely fashion. He has 
shared his knowledge on China and the environment in our 
review process. Tim Koechlin also came on board in 2009 and 
has contributed to many reviews on international topics. We 
thank all three for their years of service and their dedication to 
the RRPE. 


RRPE Platinum Pencil Awards 


There were two Platinum Pencil awards presented at the 
April Editorial Board meeting, 2014. The new award goes to the 
Editorial Board member who has already been awarded the 
coveted Golden Pencil, and who continues to contribute 
significantly to the Review of Radical Political Economics above 
and beyond the usual work on a board member (in the opinion of 
the managing editor). 

David Barkin has been on the board since 1991, and 
continues to serve as book review editor, which entails finding 
people to review books and serving as editorial coordinator on 
every book review. This is an immense time commitment. He 
also belongs to several special issue collectives and reviews 
papers on Latin America and on the environment. 

Gary Mongiovi has been on the board since 1994. He is 
the go-to person for resolution of many of the contentious issues 
that arise in the course of administration of the journal’s business. 
I cannot recall a time when I have asked Gary to help with 
something and he has said “no.” Remarkable. 

Hazel Dayton Gunn, Managing Editor 

















